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ley through which that river 
its course. It was erected by Wil- 
tim the Conqueror, or according to some 
‘historians he only — a former build- 

5 On the same site, which appears to 


on annals. Whichever it was, 
Otho, bishop of Baieux, 
with the execution of it, and also with 
the sah the ey ; but Otho 
oe sr y o the trust reposed 

him, was seized and sent as a prisoner 
of Rouen, in Normandy, 
temained till the accession of 


tude by raising an insurrection in favour 
of the king’s brother, Robert, duke of 
Normandy. Upon this, Rufus laid siege 
to the castle, and having forced the gar- 
surrender, banished the bishop 


Mochester Castle, Rent. 


P injuries during the siege, the king 


eels and overlooks the rich and -tér. 






repairs to the care of bi- 
and the prior of Roches. 

| ° The not only rebuilt the 
‘walls, but‘also erected the a@ square 
tower which perpetuates his name, and 
ranks him amongst the mest eminent-ar- 


chitects of the Norman times. 
This castle mt several other 
the most memorable of. which was 


by king John.. It was then. defended by 
the barons, but was forced to surrender 
after an investment of three months. 
Edward IV. about the eleventh year of 
his reign, ired the walls both of the 
‘castle and the city, since which time 
they have been neglected, and have fallen 
to their present state of decay. The 
p’incipal entrance was on the north-east, 
and was defended by a ea, 
with outworks on the sides. The out- 

walls measuring three hundred feet 
in length, were strengthened by several 
round and square towers The keep or- 
cupies the south-east portion of the castle 
area; it is of a q lar form. se- 
venty feet square at the base, its angles 
a the four points of the 
compass. e walls, whic! ae - 
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or thirteen feet thick, incline inwards 
from the base. The interior is divided 
by a wall into two parts, with arched 
doorways of communication upon each 
floor. In the centre of this wall is a 
circular hole for a well of considerable 
depth, and open from the top to the very 
bottom of the keep. This tower con- 
sisted of three floors besides the base- 

“ment, but they were removed when the 
tower was dismantled in the reign of 
James I. At the north-east angle isa 
winding staircase which ascends to the 
summit, and near it is a small arched 
doorway leading to a narrow, vaulted 
apartment underneath the tower, sup- 
posed to have been a dungeon for cri- 
minals. 

Several estates in the county of Kent 
hold of Rochester Castle by ancient tenure 
of castle guard. On St. Andrew’s day, old 
style, a banner is hung out af the house 
of, the receiver of rents, and every tenant 

. who does not disc his arrears, is 
liable to-have his rent doubled on the re- 
turn of every tide of the Medway, until 
the whole is discharged. as i 





THE ADVANTAGES OF EDUCA- 
TION AND SCIENCE. 


AT a meeting of the mechanics of Dept- 
ford, held last week for the purpose of 
establishing a Mechanics’ Institute: Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, who has consented to 
be the president, spoke in powerful terms 


on the advantages of education to the seq 


lower classes. After happily ridiculing 
the dangers which some. persons antici- 
pate from the diffusion of knowledge, he 
thus proceeded :— 

It is said that immediately you are in- 
structed in science you become unfitted 
for the practical arts; as if the improv- 
ing of your heads would lessen the skil- 
tulness of your fingers. I contend, from 
actual observation, that the contrary is 
the fact. Will aman, because he may 
be told that queen Elizabeth reigned after 
William the conqueror, make the worse 
journeyman blacksmith? Because he 
may be instructed in geography, and 
learn that the Cape of Good Hope is in 
Africa, and Cape Horn in South Ame- 
rica, will he make the worse locksmith? 
Improvements are far more likely to be 
suggested to those engaged in the prac- 
tical application of a science to the use- 
ful purposes of life, than to those whose 
attention is devoted to its theory. I know 
-of several improvements that have been 
made in an engine at Woolwich-yard by 
the persons engaged inthe labour of 
working it. There are, besides, other 
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advantages resulting from the knowledge 
of science. Opportunities will some. 
times occur when that knowledge will be 
of the utmost possible consequence. | 
will mention two cases bearing upon this 
declaration. Two young men, neither of 
whom could swim, were about to bathe 
ina place where the water did not appear 
above four feet deep. One of them, how. 
ever, who had ied a little of 
and knew that the rays of light refracted 
from water, that is, in from a 
— Dod a seaions 50. we - become 
t, consequently apparently elevate 
the bed of ‘he ey pate ne is com. 
panion to stop, just as he was on the 
point of plunging into the stream. This 
probably saved the young man’s life, for 
it was subsequently ined that the 
water was above six feet deep. The se. 
cond is an instance of the life of a sailor 
being saved through the scientific know. 
ledge of a cabin-boy ; this lad had read 
in some book, that the c gravity of 
the whole of a man’s body was to a 
lar bulk of sea water as nine is to ten, 
and consequently that it must float upon 
its surface ; but the man kept lifting his 
arms above the water, which the lad saw 
would counterbalance the less Ton 
5 


minutes, and the poor fellow’s life was 
eventually saved. This poor cabin 


was no less an jndividual than the = 


uently eminent Mr. Nicholson, editor 
of the Philosophical. Journal, who, in 
connexion with Dr. Birkbeck, first gave 
that impulse to the mechanics which is 
now felt at the remotest parts, of the 
kingdom. Here, then, is a striking in- 
stance of a man bursting from obscurity 
—of genius shaking off the trammels 
that bound it, and springing into new 
life and freedom. You ail Enow what 
the poet says— 


« Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Is it not possible, then, that there may 
be many such a gem here; that there 
may be in this room the bud of many 
such a flower? What was Sir Ri 
Arkwright, a man to whose genius this 
country .is indebted for very much of its 
commercial prosperity—to whose. im- 
provements in the machinery for spinni 
cotton we are indebted for being enab 
to keep the cotton trade chiefly confined 
to ourselves—what, I say, was the great 
Arkwright? A barber. Yet we owe 
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éur-provd superiority in this department 
ef our national greatness to the unassist- 
ed efforts of Dick the barber. Who was 
Ferguson? A simple peasant, a man 
who, wrapped in his plaid, passed the 
winter ts in contemplating the hea- 
vens, and who, by arranging his beads 
epon the cold heath, at 1 completed 
amap of the stars. Who was Dr. Hers- 
chel, the discoverer of so many impor- 
tant astronomical facts? A hey who 
played the pipe and tabor in a foreign 
tal band. Who was Watt? A 
mathematical instrument maker. Who was 
Brindley, whose canals have given such 
an accession of power to our commerce 
the facilities of internal communica- 
? A millwright. Nicholson, a cabin- 
3 and a ? re pre Page = 
ing telescopes in the world, a Scot 
eatler. Now, without labour, without 
ce, without science, Sir R. 
t would have remained 
Arkwright, the barber—the great Hers- 
hel would have piped on till the end of 
the chapter—Watt would have made 
es—and all the others would have 
— in = obscurity from which 
emerged with such astonishing bril- 
liance. And what is it that renfiers us fit 
0 be raised into such distinction ? Why, 
ear being Englishmen. From the cow- 
boy up to the throne, there is not an in- 
dividual who does not enjoy the higher 
devation for being an Englishman. What 
fs it that makes George the fourth the 
monarch in the world? Not his 
splendour, nor his army, nor his navy ¢ 
bat that he reigns over the most free, the 
host intelligent, the most inquisitive, 
the most virtuous people on the face of 
the earth.” 


year: 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Sm,—There is an old and ill-natured 
Latin phrase, the spirit of which seems 
ins measure even to have been centered 
in Alexander the Great, when he lectured 
his tutor, Aristotle, namely, that “ a 
man’s knowledge is worth nothing if he 
communicated it to others.” If this 
selfish character coudd prevail, what ad- 
vancement should we have obtained be- 
yond that which rude nature had im- 
Planted—where would have been the 
excitement for the production of those 
tich and sound volumes of which we are 
00 -well supp!ied—where would have been 
the anxiety to put into action those never- 
to-be-forgotten: inventive powers which 
first fathomed the use of steam, and have 
since pursued its ry rs—where: would 
’ 2 


Dick are proud in acknowledging 


have been all those means by which 
health is preserved, happiness increased, 
wealth augmented, and divine revelation 
promoted—and lastly, where would have 
been the situation of England, with all 
her proud and ificent attainments, 
~ and ae they are, which 
low in so many varied streams with such 
a mighty torrent, and concentrate in one 
and general ocean of all that is 
sterling, sublime, and great. ‘* Yea! 
the whole globe itself” would have been 
ve Htappily it isa property in the heart of 

Ha) t is a é heart 
man obo diffusive, and its excellencies 
extend over the face of creation almost 
as freely as the hand wafts the healthful 
and refreshing breezes. Every new-born 
year, therefore, brings with it ffesh and 
oo channels for the scope of know- 
ledge in the arts and sciences, and me- 
chanism, and architecture, and all men 
, that * to 
direct a wanderer in the right way is to 
light another man’s candle by one’s own, 
which loses none of its light by what the 
other gains.” 

I have been led to these observations 
through the pe of an article in the 
new series of European Magasine, 
and by my wren Boy no check should 


be offered to any openings likely to 
encou that inestimable treasure, 
know or that no impediments 


should be raised to any inventions or im- 
—— of — magnitude, of 


wever simple. Although there may be 
very ingenious inventions and ad- 
mirable improvements, which at first 


view appear unprofitable, or of little 
services it must be borne in mind, that 
our steam-engine, through which we are 
enabled to accomplish so many valuable 
undertakings, was even within the me- 
a many individuals, pronounced 
by then -greatest scientific men to be 
a machine that could never be relied upon 
for its regularity, and me ae 
little value. Our streets are now bril- 
Kiantly illuminated with gas lights, a cir. 
cumstance that we now let unnoticed, 
but had we been told @ century ago 
that the means of light would have been 
thus communicated, how much would 
the idea have been ridiculed; indeed 
even when gas itself had been for some 
time known, the idea of portable gas 
became an object for several _ bute 
all this has gone, and we are blessed not 
only with portable gas, but coat and oil 


Probably these circumstances - appear 
equally obvious to all individuals, and 
without descanting upon the folly of 
supposing that the nineteenth century has 
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attained the highest summit of knowledge. 
I shall make the following extract from a 
debate in the House of Commons, in the 
year 1671, on the subject of building a 
new bridge at Putney, which I copy from 
the European Magazine, where it has 
been transferred from Grey’s Debates, 
vol. i. p. 415. 


“ Die Mariis, Ap: 4. 1671. 


‘ A bill for ng bridge over the 
river Thames from Putney was read. 
On the motion that it be read a second 
time—Mr. Jones (Member for London), 
rose and spoke as follows :— 

“ Mr. “Gpeaker—It is impossible to 
contemplate without feelings of the most 
afflictive nature the probable success of 
the Bill now before the House. I am 
sensible that I can hardly do justice by 
any words of mine to the apprehensions, 
which not only I myself personally feel 
— the vital question, but to those 
which are felt by every individual in the 
kingdom, who has given this very im- 
portant subject the smallet share of his 
consideration. I am free to say, Sir, and 
I say it with the greater freedom, because 
I know, that the erection of a bridge over 
the river Thames at Putney, will not onl 
injure the t and important city whic! 
I have the honour to lg oy not only 
jeopardize it, not only destroy its corres- 
pondences and commerce, but actually 
annihilate it altogether, (hear, hear!) I 

t in all possible seriousness, that it 
will question the very existence of the 
metropolis; and I have no hesitation in 
declaring, that next to pulling down the 
whole borough of Southwark, nothing can 

destroy London more certainly, than 
building this Proposed bridge at Putney 
(Hear, !) Allow, me, Sir, to ask, 
and I.do with the more confidence, be- 
cause the answer is evident and clear, how 
will London be supplied with fuel, with 
gtain, or with hay, if this bridge is built ? 
All the correspondences westward will be 
at one blow destroyed. 1 repeat this fact 
boldly, because, as I said before, it is in- 
controvertible ; as a Member of this Ho- 
nourable House, I should not venture to 
speak thus oe peony unless I 43 
best ib! to go upon, an 
state witvout eT cee, that 
the water at Putney is shallow at ebb, 
and assuming as I do, that the correspon- 
dences ef London require free passage at 
all times ; and knowing as I do, that if a 
bridge be built there, not even the com- 
mon wherries will be able to pass the 
river at low water, I do say, that I think 
the Bill one which only tends to promote 
a wild and silly scheme, aan | to advan- 
tage a few speculators, but highly un- 


reasonable and unjust in its chatacter and 
provisions ; because, independently of the 
tuin of the City of London, which I con. 
sider inevitable in the event of its success, 
it will effect an entire change in the posi. 
tion and affairs of the watermen, a change 
which I have no hesitation in saying, will 
most seriously affect the interests of his 
Majesty’s government, and not only the 
interests of the government, but those of 
the nation at ¢ 
Mr. Waller followed the Honourable 
Member for London, and gave it as his 
opinioa, that the erection of a bridge at 
utney could not be considered as 
ive, even were a toll laid upon the 
a because, said the Honourable 
Gentleman, “‘ those who dislike paying 
the toll may go by water, and so pay 
nothing, (hear, and a laugh.) It seems 
to me,” said the Honourable Gentleman, 
‘if it be a bad thing for Southwark it is 
a good thing for Westminster, where the 
Court is, and where we are, (a laugh 3) 
at Paris, Sir, there are several bridges— 
at Venice, hundreds. What then ?— 
Paris is not ruined, and Venice flourishes, 
I must say I think the opposition offered 
to this bill shews considerable want of 
patriotism ; no object in my mind can be 
more beneficial to the country than the 
extension of its resources, the multiplis 
cation of those avenues and approaches to 
the metropolis by which the public wealth 
may be increased, and the national cha- 
racter elevated ; no object in my mind is 
better calculated to extend the reputation 
of this country, or its mercantile advan. 
tages, than a bridge over the river at Pul- 
ney, (loud cheering.) Besides, Sir, if I 
may be permitted to make such an allu- 
sion, I think it by no means irrelevant to 
throw out, by way of observation, that 
the King cannot hunt in" London ; if the 
King wishes to hunt, he must cross the 
water. This is a fact incontrovertible by 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
and a fact which I think well worthy our 
consideration ; in short, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the measure of build- 
ing a bridge over the river at Putney, is 
one which, a mage of the advan- 
tages to which I have just cursorily al- 
luded, cannot fail to be of the greatest 
utility and convenience éo the whole Bri- 
tish nation.” 
Sir Thomas Lee, in a very excellent 
8 l) Expressed at some length his fears 
t the bill was little better than a job, 
and that its object was to improve the 
value of the new buildings about the 
neighbourhood of the House of Commons, 
(hear, hear ! and a laugh.) 
Col. Birch rose and said, ‘ Sir, it seems 
to me, that in a popular view of a subject 
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this, it matters very little whether 
are actually aggrieved, or whether 
think themselves so; now, I have 
no hesitation in saying, because I have 
brought all the powers of my mind to the 
subject, that whenever a cart carries any- 
thing to the City in the ordi 

of affairs, it takes something’ back to the 
—_. The only difference in point of 
fact, then, whether the pro bridge 
at. Putney be built or not, comes to this, 
that people bringing provisions from the 
country énéo this neighbourhood will take 
back something in the country ow? of this 
neighbourhood ; but what of that? If 
they do not go to the City to get what 
they want here, somebody from this part 
of the town must go the City to get it for 
them, (hear, hear!) I y see nothing 
seriously objectionable to the bill before 
us.” 


Mr. Secretary Trevor rose amidst ge- 
neral cheering ; the House having me 
dued itself into 5 we = the greatest 
attention prevailed. The Right Hon. 
Secretary then said, “Sir, it may natu- 
~ be expected that upon a subject of 

vital interest as that, which we are 

now called upon to discuss, I should say 
afew words. I do assure you, Sir, that 
it is far, very far from my wish, upon a 
matter so:highly important as the erec- 
tion of a a at Putney, to say more 
than I consider it my duty to submit, 
with a view rather to direct, than lead the 
judgment of the House. I have consi- 
dered the matter with all possible atten- 
tion, and with those advantages which 
circumstances naturally afford me; and 
as I wish Honourable Gentlemen to put 
aside all feelings but those strictly appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the case, so 
I most candidly declare my sentiments 
upon it. It ap evident to me, Sir, 
(and I trust I s be borne out in the 
opinion I have deliberately formed,) that 
fo new law can well be made without, in 
some degree, having reference to a law 
previously made, and that whatever im- 
ements are contemplated, the Legis- 

in forwarding such improvements, 

may probably transfer an inconvenience 
from one set of people to another ; it ap- 
re evident to me, after all I have done 
this business, that over rivers 
in fact, great conveniences, and I 

ly am at a loss to understand why 
there is any serious opposition raised ab- 
stractedly to a bridge at Putney; be- 
cause, although Putney is farther up the 
tiver Thames than London, Honourable 
Gentlemen who s so warmly against 
the proposed bridge at the former place, 
because it is likely to infringe upon the 
nested rights of the watermen, might, by 


like 
men 
they 


course § 


8 parity of reasoning, contend that there 
ought to be no bridge at London.” (The 
Right Hon. Secretary sat down amidst 
continued cheers. 

Sir William Thompson loudly 
called for, rose and made the following 
i ‘¢ Sir,_When a convenience erthon er 

possessed,’ it grows as it were into a 
onan and therefore the observations of 
the Right Hon. Secretary, with regard to 
London bridge, do not, as it appears to 
me, at all apply to the romantic and vi- 
sionary scheme of building a bridge over 
the river at Putney ; one thing, indeed, 
may be well enough remarked upon in 
the Right Honourable Gentleman’s speech 
—he talks of the objections which might 
be made to London bridge by those who 
oppose the imaginary bridge at Putney ; 
it is true, that those who would support 
the one, would annihilate the other, for if 
a bridge be raised at Putney, London 
bridge may as well be _— down, 
(hear, hear!) Yes, Sir! I repeat it— 
because this bridge, which seems to be a 
favourite scheme of some Hanourablé 
Gentlemen whom I have in my eye—if 
this bridge be itted, the rents neces 
sary to the maintenance of London bridge 
will be annihilated ; and, therefore, as I 
said before, the bridge itself must even- 
tually be annihilated also. But, Sir, this 
is not all. I speak affectionately of the 
City of London, and I hope I shall never 
be forgetful of its interests, (hear, hear, 
from Mr. Jones;) but I take up the 
question on much more, liberal principles, 
and assume a higher ground, and I will 
maintain it. Sir, London is circum- 
scribed—I mean the City of London ; 
there are walls, gates, and boundaries, the 
which no man can increase or extend 3 
those limits were set by the wisdom of 
our ancestors, and God forbid they should 
be altered. But, Sir, though these land- 
marks can never be removed—I say never, 
for I have no hesitation in stating, that 
when the walls of London shall no longer 
be visible, and Ludgate is demolished, 
England itself will be as nothing— 
though, Sir, these land-marks are im- 
movable, indelible, indestructible, except 
with the Constitution of the conntry, yet 
it is in the power of speculative theorists 
to delude the minds of the people with 
visionary projects of increasing the skirts 
of the City so that it may even join West- 
minster. When that is the case, Sir, the 
skirts will be too big for our habits ; the 
head will grow too big for the bedy, and 
the members will get too weak to support 
the constitution : but what of this? say 
Honourable Gentlemen—what have we 
to do to consider the policy of increasing 








the while we are only debating a 
question shou Putney bridge ?—to whee 
answer, look at the effects generally of 
the important step you are about to sanc- 
tion; ask me to define those effects par- 
tioularly, and I will descend to the mi. 
nutie of the mischief you a prone 
to commit. Sir, I, like my Honourable 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don, have taken opinions of scientific men, 
and I declare it to be their positive con- 
viction and mine, that if the fatal bridge 
T can find no other suitable word) be 
uilt, not only will quicksands and shelves 
be created Gaovngiiont the whole course 
of the river, but the western will 
be laid up high and dry at Teddi 
while not a shi to us will ever 
get nearer London than Woolwich ; thus, 
not only your corn-markets, but your 
Custom-house, will be nullified ; and not 
y the whole mercantile navy of the 
country absolutely destroyed, but several 
west-country bargemen actually thrown 
out of employ. I declare to God, Sir, 
that I have no feeling on the subject but 
that of devotion to my country, 
shall most decidedly oppose the Bill in 
all its s ”? (hear, hear, hear !) 
Colonel Stroude said, that he approved 
of the notion of the at Putney 
although he must confess 


ap 
@ somewhat too sanguine —— of 
® question of such importance, 
on of its advocates. The gallant 
Colonel observed, that no city was so long 
as ours on the bank of a navigable river, 
without more bridges than one ; and al. 





though, as a Colonel in the army, 
it was not exactly in his province to med- 
dle with b or quays, or such sort of 


things (of which he professed himself 
sincerely to unders nothing), yet it 
struck him, as a military man, that if the 
river Thames were frozen up, and no ve- 
gum or provisions of that sort could 
forwarded to London by boats or 
then a bridge (which, although 

liable to be blown up or blown down, 
eould not well be frozen up) would afford 
a constant and seasonable supply—be- 
sides, in case of mutiny, he considered it 
would be a wonderful advantage to have 
this communication always free and open. 
Mr. Boscawen, before he came down 
to the House, could not understand what 
possible reason could be adduced in fa. 
vour of a bridge at Putney ; and now that 
he had heard the reasons of Honourable 
Gentlemen, he was equally at a loss to 
account for them. If there were any ad- 
vantage derivable from a bridge at Put- 
ney, Perhaps some gentlemen would find 
out that a bridge at Westminster would 
be a convenience. Then other 


Honour. 
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able Gentlemen might dream that a —_ 
from the end of Market into 


fields on the opposite side of the water 
would be a fine speculation ; or who knew 
but at last it might be proposed to arch 
over the river altogether, and build a 
couple more bridges, one from the Palace 
at Somerset-House into the Surrey marshes, 
and another from the front of Guildhall 
into Southwark, a Perhaps 
some Honourable Gentlemen who were 
interested in such matters would get up 
in jtheir places and that one or 
two of these bridges should be dui/t of 
tron, (shouts of laughter ;) for his part, 
if this passed he would move for leave to 
bring in half a dozen more bills for build. 
ing bridges at Chelsea, and at Hammer. 
smith, and at Marble-Hall stairs, and at 
Brentford, and at fifty other places be. 
sides, (continued laughter.) ‘ Now, Sir,” 
continued the Honouzable Gentleman, 
* some Honourable Gentlemen have 
talked of Paris and Venice as examples 
for us to follow. Why, Sir, Venice is 
built in the water, and if it were not for 


I bridges there would be no streets ; what 


has that to do with London? As to 
Paris, it is true there are many bridges, 
and what is the consequence? There is 
no use for watermen ; and are we for our 
advantage, even admitting for argument's 
sake any to arise, to compromise the 
vested rights of the watermen ? (hear, 
hear, hear.) (I, for one, say no; but 
when I say no upon this particular hone 
abstractedly, I do not mean to say that I 
for one alone disapprove of the measure 
én toto ; neither the people of Middlesex 
nor of Surrey in the localities desire it, 
and I must say that at best it is a new 
conclusion to no end.” 

Sir John Bennett was of opinion, that 
tne Lord Mayor and Aldermen sanctioned 
the ——— bridge at Putney, inasmuch 
as that of two evils they preferred the 
lesser, and thought to avoid that which 
was threatened to be built at Lambeth. 

Mr. Low rose and said—* Sir, I feel 
myself called upon to say a few words 
upon this very important question, be- 
cause I am authorised to state (which I 
feel it my bounden duty to do, after what 
has just dropped from the Honourable 
Gentleman wie 
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Thames watermen are nobodies, (great 
laughter,) treat their vested rights with 
something very like contempt; and even 
those who condescend to consider the in- 
terests of that body with a little compla- 
cency, tell you that the ferry in that 
remote part of the river encou but 
very few hands; now, Sir, that I deny, 
(hear, mea oo sage oes a ‘ of 
persons em, erries at Put- 
ney, from i i once Med very 
many watermen;actually subsist upon the 
juce of the ferry there, (hear, hear.) 
low, Sir, there is another point to which 
I must speak ; the projected bridge, I 
underst is to be built of wood, (much 
laughter.) Honourable Gentlemen ma 
laugh, but such is the fact ; and althoug 
one Honourable Gentleman has just now 
humorously suggested iron as a material 
for bridge-building, (hear, hear,) it is, if 
not less strange, not less true, that it is 
pro osed to build this visionary Putney 
vdge of timber, (hear, hear.) As to 
the possibility of the und ing, I leave 
that to the projectors; but I. presume 
timber wherewith a bridge across the 
Thames is to be built must be vast and 
large, and that the bridge must consist of 
many arches ; if that be the case, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that these pieces 
of wood, thick and numerous as they must 
be, will stop the tide altogether, (hear, 
hear, hear.) And when the tide ebbs in 
the short space which intervenes between 
London bridge and Putney, there will 
never be sufficient water in the river to 
admit of the passcge of the smallest boat, 
» hear, hear.) I repeat, Sir, never 
after the tide ebbs will there be sufficient 
water for the smallest boat to row between 
London bridge and Putney ; in short, I 
state here, without fear of contradiction, 
that if the odious measure is carried, the 
tiver above London bridge will not merely 
be injured by it, but ¢otally destroyed as 
@ navigable river,” (hear, hear.) 

Sir Henry Herbert next addressed the 
Speaker in the following words :—“ Mr. 
Speaker, I honestly confess myself an 
enemy to monopolies. I am equally op- 

‘to mad visionary projects, and I 
may be permitted to say, that in the late 
King’s reign several of these thoughtless 
inventions were thrust upon the House, 
but most properly; rejected. If a man, 
Sir, were to come to the bar of the House, 
and tell us that he proposed to convey us 
regularly to Edinburgh in coaches in 
seven days, and bring us back in seven 
days more, should we not vote him to 

? Surely we should, if we did 
him justice ; or if another told us that he 
sail to the Indies in six months, 
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men, who seem to think that the body of 
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should we not ary him for playing 
upon our credulity? Assuredly, if we 
served him rightly. Well, then, Sir, 
here are persons proposing to build a 
wooden bridge over the river Thames, in 
an unfrequented part of the country, and 
which they imagine, from the mere no- 
velty of the speculation, we shall agree to. 
I say, Sir, suppose the matter worthy of 
discussion, it is of too great importance 
to be discussed in such a House as this. 
Why, Sir, there are not a hundred and 
fifty members present: what would our 
constituents say ? what would the country 
at large say, if we decided a measure of 
such importance as the building a wooden 
bridge at Putney in so thin a House as 
this? I must think it would appear ex- 
tremely strange to let this Bill go toa 
second reading after all we have heard so 
reasonably alleged against it.” , 
The cries of question here becoming 
very general, the 
For the Bill 
Against it 
Majority against it... —13 
The numbers in this thin House being 
121! 


After reading this extract is it not sur- 
prising that in those days when men who 
are now considered to have d 
some little share of talent, shined, Wal- 
ler, Shaftesbury, and Rochester, for in- 
stance, so much ignorance should have 
been displayed. I know it is a principle 
taught by some authors, and received by 
others, that we should not believe any 
thing beyond the capacity of the under- 
standing, this by a careless observer may 
appear a seund doctrine, but it is a prin- 
ciple calculated to interrupt the progress 
of knowledge in general, which, justly 
speaking, has no limits, as its resources 
are as extended as time itself. 

Your’s, most respectfully, Sir, 
A. B. C. 





ON SUGAR, AND THE SUGAR 
CANE. 


Tuts useful condiment is the concrete 
juice of the saccharum officinale, or 
sugar-cane—a plant which grows wild in 
both Indies, though now extensively cul- 
tivated in the West, for the production of 
sugar ; the method used for which, it is 
presumed, will be acceptable to the readers 
of the Mirror. 

Although sugar is principally obtained 
from thc sugar-cane, yet other plants yield 
it. In North America it is made from the 
juice of the maple tree; it is likewise 
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contained in the roots of plants, as those 
of the carrot and beet—in the stems, as 
the birch, maple, sugar cane, some palms, 
in the leaves, as those of the ash—in the 
flowers, ‘the ‘fruits, and the seeds. It 
exists in wheat, barley, beans, peas, and 
other’ leguminous seeds, especially when 
they’ are young, in considerable quantity. 
Siigar was first noticed by Paul Eginetta, 
a pipiieiai, in 625. It was twice men- 
tioned by Chaucer, who flourished in the 
14th century. “The Greeks and Romans 
seem to have been but little acquainted 
with this useful plant. Among the latter, 
Lucan and Pliny are the only authors who 
name it; and Arrian the only Greek.— 
The first of these writers, in enumerating 
Pompey’s Eastern auxiliaries, describes a 





’ nation who made use of the cane juice as 
x 





a drink—Dulces bibebant ex ar 
succos. The industrious naturalist says, 
Saccharum et Arabia fert, sed laudatius 
India ; and the.Greek historian, in his 
mepirdous of the Red Sea, tells us of a 
neighbouring nation who drank it also, 
McA: To kaAguwov To Aeyouevoy ZAK XAPI. 
The cane, however, as it was a native of 
the East, so has it been probably cul- 
tivated there time immemorial. The raw 
juice was, doubtless, first made use of ; 
they afterwards boiled it into a syrup, 
and’ in process of time an inebriatin, 
spirit was prepared by fermentation. We 
have no historical record of the period 
when the distillation of spirit was in. 
vented. The Greeks and Romans were 
ignorant of ardent spirits ; but it is cer- 
tain that spirits were very early known to 
the northern nations. The sugar-cane 
itself was unknown to Europe till the 
Arabians introduced it into the southern 
parts of Spain, Sicily, and those pro- 
vinces of France which border on the 
Pyrenean roountains. Although it is 
undoubtedly a native of the American 
continent, and islands adjacent, yet the 
culture of it, and the art of making sugar, 
were carried from Spain to the Canary 
Islands, and thence extended, about the 
15th century, to the West Indies and’ the 
Brazils, the former place of which sup- 
plies the greater part of the consumption 
of Europe. From being a luxury, it has 
now become one of the necessaries of life ; 
and although solely used as a condiment, 
it is avery wholesome and powerful arti. 
cle of nourishment ; for during crop time 
the negroes in the West Indies, notwith. 
paren nt tee: labours, always 
w fat. e plant is propagated b 
Cea the stalk, taken 4 its 4 
and laid horizontally in the ground. 
canes are cut for the purpose of makin 
sugar between the sixth and thirteent 
month of their growth; when the stems 
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have acquired from seven to ten feet in 
height, and a proportionable size. This 
generally ve ger in the months of Feb. 
ruary, March, and April. .As soon as 
they are cut, the canes are stripped of 
their leaves, and ctushed’ between iron 
rollers, to express the juice, which is te. 
ceived into large leaden vessels, called re. 
ceivers, whence it is immediately conveyed 
into a capacious copper vessel, named the 
clarifier, where it is mixed with lime, in 
the proportion of a pint to 100 gallons of 
juice, and heated to the temperature of 
140°, A thick scum soon forms on the 
top, from under which the clear liquor is 
drawn off by a cock, into a large pr 
boiler, where it is boiled till the bulk of 
the liquor is very considerably diminished. 
The boiling is successively repeated in 
four other coppers, progressively smaller ; 
and from the last, which is called the 
teache, it is conveyed into shallow wooden 
coolers, where it grains, and the con. 
creted mass separates from the uncrystal- 
lizable matter or molasses. This mass 
is then put into hogsheads, having holes 
in the bottom, through each of which the 
stalk of a plantain leaf is thrust ; and 
when the molasses is drained off, the pro- 
cess is finished. In this state the 

is brought home, under the name of raw, 
or muscovado sugar. In Europe, however, 
it undergoes another process for its puri- 
fication. This was first practised in 
England in 1569. It is coarsely ground, 
dissolved in lime water, and clarified with 
bullock’s blood; then boiled down to a 
proper consistency, the impurities being 
skimmed off as they rise, and poured into 
conical earthern vessels, where it is al- 
lowed to grain. ‘The point of the cone is 
perforated, and the base covered with 
moist clay, the moisture of which perco- 
lates the sugar, and runs off through the 
perforated apex, which is placed under- 
most, carrying with it ‘any uncrystallized 
impure syrup. In this state it is called 
loaf sugar, and requires a second purifi- 
cation before it is considered as com- 
pletely refined sugar. When the evapo- 
ration is carried only to a certain length, 
and the syrup permitted to cool slowly, the 
sugar assumes a regular form of crystalli- 
zation, and becomes sugar candy— 
either brown or white, according to the 
degree of its purity. In the West Indies 
the skimmings of the sugar, &c. &c. are 
fermented ; and by distillation, yield that 
agreeable liquor rum (that from Jamaica 
being reckoned the best), which, in its 
natural state, is pellucid like water, but 
derives its colour from the wooden pun- 
cheons in whieh it is brought to En 

Cravrs. 
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‘Shepherd's, or Movin Moon's Race, 





Sagrnern’s, or Robin Hood’s Race, 
was a curious labyrinth or maze, cut in 
the ground, on Snenton Common, about 
a from Nottingham, and within a 
of a mile of Robin Hood’s, or 
Ann’s Well, of which we shall give 
@iaccount in our next. This maze, of 
the above is a correct engraving, 
though only occupying a piece of ground 
about eighteen yards square, is, owing to 
its intricate windings, five hundred and 
thirty-five yards in length; at the four 
were oval projections intersecting 

the four cardinal points. 


’s Race; we 


Deering :— 


“ Shepherd's Race is made somewhat 


ser 


(a 





Oy 


AZ) 


in imitation of those of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, who made such intricate 
courses for their youth to run in, to acquire 
agility of body. Dr. Stukeley, in his 
Itinerary, speaks of one of Roman origi 

still in being, at Aukborough, in the 
county of Lincoln, called Julian’s Bower, 
which comes pretty near ours ; he says it 
is a kind of circular work made of banks 
of earth, in the fashion of a maze or laby- 
rinth, and that the boys to this day divert 
themselves with running in it one after 
the other ; that which I mentioned differs 
from the Doctor’s, in that it pretends to 
no Roman origin, and yet is more ancient 
than the Reformation, as is evident from 
the cross crosslets in the centres of the 
four lesser rounds ; and in that there are 
no banks raised, but circular trenches cut 
into the turf, and those so narrow that 
persons cannot run in them, but must 
run on the top of the turf. Nobody can 
at this time give any account when it was 
first made, nor by whom ; neither is it 
known whose bi it is to keep it in 
repair ; but might I offer my conjecture, 








I should think:this open maze was made 
by some of the priests belonging to St. 
Anne’s chapel, who being confined so far 
as not to —— out of sight of hearing, 
contrived this to give themselves a breath- 
ing tor want of other exercise.” 


— hs that ~ th 
was cut by the shepherds in OF: 
which is not very probable. this 2 
it may, Shepherd’ 


> compre- 
—— 324 square yards, (only 
about 


in our fancies of 
the existence of happier times, could not 
escape the hand of avarice which breaks 
down the fences of our comfort—the 
mounds of our felicity—and destroys the 
reverence of custom, if an object of gai 
or of ambition presents i to view. 
‘ Here the youth of Nottingham were wont 
to give facility to the circulation of their 
blood ; strength to their limba, and elas- 
ticity to their joints, but callous-hearted 
avarice has robbed of the spot.” 
We may observe by the way, that as a 
maze or labyrinth is easily constructed, 
and occupies so small a space of land, we 
wonder gentlemen, and even retired trades. 
men,.do not form them in their grounds 
for amusement and exercise; there are a 
hundred villas near London with useless 
and even unornamental grass plots which 
might be converted into pleasing laby- 
rinths. Mazes might also relieve 
monotony of the tea gardens in the envi- 
rons of London, and even if formed in the 


ht amuse. the ile 
aly eh ppg 


epherd’s Race will supply a keepers 


good model, and in a Lyyrasap: Bas age! 
of the Mrrror we have given the plan of 
the Maze at Hampton-court, which would 
serve for another more simple in its con- 
struction, but much more difficult to 
perambulate. 





THE DEATH OF GOLIAH. 
(For the Mirror.) 


a 


His heart is cold—his head is low, 
And his pride of strength departed ; 

Wither'd in death the dauntless brow, 
And the look that terror darted. 
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O! Elah's vale is red with gore, 
And steel with steel is clashing ; 
But where is he who rush’d before, 
Like a flame through the columns dashiug ” 


Young hero of Elah ! did sleep 

Thy sword in its scabbard that morning ? 
No—many a maiden shall weep 

When she sees not her lover returning ! 


And many a widow lament 
The chariot wheels delaying 
Of the lord of her heart, thou hast sent 
To his long sleep, thy prowess displaying ' 


Yo daughters of Isracl rejoice, 

With tabret and wild cymbals sounding ; 
And rais’d be the lovelicst voice, 

The fame of the hero resounding. 


But vainly the sword of the brave 
Might flash, like the meteor gleaming, 
Had the Lord not arisen tq save 
His chosen from slavery rede@ming ! 


But hush !—for the scoffer’s at hand, 

And the spirit of song hath departed ;— 
O! *tis strange in a far distant land, 

That my harp from its willow is parted! 





Select Biography. 
No. XXXII. 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


BonapraRTE, in the plenitude of his 
affection for us, was pleased to call us 
‘* a nation of Shopkeepers.” If such, we 
must at all events have much relaxation 
from the business of the counter, since 
we are enabled so successfully to cultivate 
every denomination of literature, science, 
and the arts, more successfully, I will 
venture to say, and certainly more wni- 
versally, not only than that hectoring war- 
rior’s own country, but than any county 
in any age. In when we consider 
the mighty workings of our Briarean 
press, upwards of a thousand new 
works are published annually in London, 
exclusive of our Universities and provin- 
tial towns; and that we poor “ shop- 
i. ”’ issue, on the last day of each 
month, from our metropolis alone, v 
wards of one hundred thousand period 
cals ! any one that considers these things, 
I say, will rather call us “a nation of 
Au ” Of such of these in the poetry 
schools as have died during the ro 
century, it is my intention to publish at 
intervals a compendious narrative. I beg 
to assure the readers of the Mirzor, 
that the materials of each memoir will be 
drawn from the most authentic sources ; 
and I shall inters them with obser- 
vations critical and moral, and often ori- 
ginal, as the subject may suggest.—We 
will commence with 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
ge “ Bard — on an hag ow 
egytists apostrophi: im), 
yor: second son of Mr. Sohn whi 
a butcher, of Nottingham. He was born 
on the 21st me , 1785. From three 
to five years of age he was under the care 
of one Dame 
vernante of that city, who seems to have 
been peculiarly qualified: to “teach the 
young idea how to shoot ;” and who, with 
very affectionate treatment, combined so 
much solid and effective instruction, that 
her little pupil thought fit, soon after 
leaving her, to turn teacher himself. He 
was actually discovered one day in the 
kitchen, teaching his father’s maid ser. 
vant to read and write! ‘We may infer, 
too, that she made no small advances 
under her little preceptor, for he seems to 
have thought sufficiently well of her abi- 
lity to submit to Aer inspection his first 
attempt at composition,—a tale of a Swias 
igrant. On this circumstance, his bio- 
grapher (Mr. Southey) remarks, ‘ He 
gave it to the servant, being ashamed 
to shew it to his mother. The conscious- 
ness of genius is always at first accom- 
panied with this diffidence ; it isa sacred 
solitary feeling. No forward child, how- 
ever extraordinary the promise of his 
mee teal uced any yore truly 
t,!” Now this is, in my judgment, 
s vaianc with see - Among the 
ish poets,” sa . Johnson, “ Cow- 
Milton and Pope might be said to 
‘lisp in numbers ;> and have given such 
early proofs, not only of powers of lan- 
guage, but of comprehension of things, 
as to more tardy minds seem scarcely 
aedible.” And now for the coyness of 
these three: Cowley was 60 shy as not 
only to write, but publish a volume of 
poems in his thirteenth year ! Pope had 
the modesty to exhibit his crudities, as 
We are told, to his father, and perhaps to 
5 Oe a that came in his way ! 
Of Milton we read, “He was at 
time (his sixteenth year) eminently skill- 
ed in the Latin tongue; and he himself, 
annexing the dates to his first compo- 
(a boast of which the learned po- 
litician had given him an example) seems 
to commend the earliness of his own 
ficiency to the notice of posterity!” So 
much, Mr. Southey, for the ‘“‘ diffidence” 
always resul: from “ a consciousness 
aml id not these “ wae chil. 
ever luce anything tru t ? 
Far be it som me +e ene ie tne 
oe and petulance of “ forward 
idren,” which seldom need such en- 
Couragement, and than which few things 
are mote disgusting ; all I contend for is, 


Garrington, an ancient gou- 4 


that neither forwardhess nor bashfulness 
are either of them any éest of genius, 
since equal capacities have, in innumer- 
able instances, been accompanied by both. 
That modesty is a criterion of good dis- 
positions, I will allow, and to their ac- 
count, therefore, instead of that of genius, 
we will lay the little incident we have 
iscussed. 


In his sixth year H was placed 
under the Rev. John Blanchard, who kept 
at that time the best school in Notting- 
ham. He remained with him till about his 
twelfth year, a long but not very 
interval; for his father, who still intend- 
ed him for a butcher, compelled him, 
over and above the school drudgery, to 
employ all his leisure hours, and one 
whole day each week, in carrying out 
meat. If any thing could have crushed 
his mounting spirit, surely this would. 
A curious circumstance attended his re- 
moval from this establishment.—One of 
Mr. Blanchard’s assistants, when he came 
to receive the money due for tuition, took 
the opportunity of informing Mrs. White 
what an incorrigible son’she had, and 
that it was impossible to make the lad do 
anything ! is information made his 
friends very pers A they were dispirited 
about him; and had they relied wholly 
upon this report, ‘* the stupidity or malice 
of this man,” says Mr. Southey, “* would 
have blasted Henry’s progress for ever.” 
Ab uno disce omnes. Too many men, it 
is to be feared, embark in the important 
task of education, with no better qualifi- 
cations than this man seems to have pos- 
sessed. Indeed, in the prescnt constitution 
of our schools we cannot but expect this. 
So humiliating and laborious are the 
duties, so meagre the comforts, 

* * quoeque ipse miserrima vidi 

quorum pars magna fui. 
ae Be RwHmULURUCUEUCUHMDUMUMH 


am animus meminisse horret luctuque 
Quenqnem on tug 


80 contemptible are the emoluments (not 
60 much very often, as half the operative 
mechanics get, and think too little), so 
much is there be encounter from the su- 
perciliousness of upatart ignorant princi. 
Pals, and the impertinence of vulgar, ill 

isciplined boys, that few men of talent, 
and very few who can turn their talents 
into any other channel, care to enter 
the profession at all, and if they do, 
they take good care to be quickly out 
again. No Goldsmith ever stayed Jong 
in a school—to comb boys’ hair !* I am 
quite aware there are exceptions, that 


* I think Goldsmith, or one of his biographers 
says, he was once asked to do this, while an as. 
sistant. We know, at all events, he quitted the 
profession in disgust, 
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= oe anna _ in the 
pacape Ber > they are not so. [ 
do think snd Lveuity sehet I have soon), 
that our English schools are half a cen- 
tury behind the increased and increasing 
improvements of the age. ‘ Oh! reform 
it altogether.” 

Henry was then placed under a Mr. 
Shipley, who seems to have appreciated 
his ts with much more discrimina- 
tion. His home comforts also were, ma- 
terially increased about this time, his 
mother having opened a ladies’ boarding 
and day school in Nottingham. Still, 
however, his family was unable to give 
him that education and direction in life 
which his talents deserved and required. 
It was now determined to breed him up 
to the hosiery trade, the staple manufac- 
ture of his native place, and at the age of 
fourteen he was placed at a stocking- 
loom. With all his dutiful affection, 
however, he could not help expressing 
much dissatisfaction ; till at last his mo- 
ther articled him to an cminent attorney 
of Nottingham. This was in 1800. 

He now prosecuted his classical studies 
with much ardour, never permitting them 
however to interfere with his professional 
duties. His intense application had in- 
deed already a very visible and alarmin: 
effect on his health, He distinguished 
himself about this time in a magazine 
then in publication, called the Monthly 

s and subsequently in the 
Monthly Mirror, which gained him the 
acquaintance of another very res ble 
contributor, Mr. Capel Lofft, of Mr. 
Hill, the ietor. Their encourage- 
ment induced him, in 1802, to prepare a 
small volume of poems for the press. In 
consequence of an increasing deafness, 
which would incapacitate him for the bar, 
he had now turned his attention to the 
church, and the profits of his poems were 
to carry him through the university. 
These, however, were insufficient, nor 
was it without much difficulty, nor till 
three years afterwards, that he obtained 
even a sizarship at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Here he carried all before 
him; his extraordinary talents were 
blended with so much benignity and 
goodness, that he gained the love even 
of his vanquished competitors, the ad- 
miration of all good men, and the respect 
even of the vicious. Such intense appli- 
cation, however, was ill adapted to a con- 
stitution naturally infirm ; and to this he 
fell prematurely a victim, on the 19th 
day of October 1806, in the twenty-first 
year of his age. 
WiLiiam Pain. 
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RIDDLES AND OONUNDRUMS. 
WE are not very partial to riddles and 


yet they often serve to ile the tedium 
of a winter’s evening, to exercise the 
ingenuity of the young. We are, how. 


ever tempted to select the following from 
Friendship’s Offering, for 1825 ; and we 
do it thus late in the year, as the publi- 
cation of the forthcoming volume will 
enable us soon to give the solutions, for 
the benefit of such of our readers as may 
not be able to make the whole of them 
out, though a few we are sure will give 
them little difficulty : 


RIDDLES. 


1. Why isa basket of apples like an 
army of volunteers ? 

2. Why is the root of a tongue like ade. 
jected man ? 

3. You eat me, you drink me; explain 
if you can ; 

I’m sometimes a woman, and some- 

times a man ? 

4, Why is an under-done egg ‘like an 

over-done ? 


8 Why isa , led by a dog, like 
the Chandar bs 
9. What is the distinction between a 
lady and a looking-glass ? 
10. Why is the letter S like the furnace 
a 


battery ? 

11. Why is a hired landau no landau ? 

12. How can you add to nine 80 as to 
make it six ? 

13. Why is a lean monarch like a man 
meditating ? 

14. Why are all the letters in the alphabet 
but the three first exiles ? 

15. If all the letters in the alphabet were 
asked out to dinner, why could they 
not all go ? 

16. What is it that is above all human 


as 
17. What river is it which flows between 
two seas ? 
18. Why is intending to pay a debt the 
same thing as it ? ie’ 
19. Why is a man, about to put 
dae fete = seca, the’ s traveller 
journeying to an eastern city ? 
20. Had you rather a lion eat you ors 
? 


21. A ltrs in the Detch alphabet denotes 

Co rm gh re 
describes a woman in 

yank ; reckon it, and it makes one 





eo 21h 
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of a still lower rank ; give it a title, 
and it must yield precedence to all 
the before-mentioned ladies ? 
22. What little children always have ; 
What married women never have ; 
What Paul had behind, and Luke 


before, 
And Captain Luttrell had behind 
and before ? 





THE PLEASURES OF TRAVELLING. 
& DISSUASIVE TO INVALIDS. 
‘ (For the Mirror.) 
Ys stay-at-home ladies, whose laughing eyes 


n 
At a traveller's tales, to a traveller listen, 
Iwill tell you the pleasures that may be expected, 
To gladden your hearts in the tour you projected. 
You'll be tax'd well at Dover, 
And sick half seas over ; 
And bother’d at Calais, 
For tho’ in a palace 
Ofan inn at —, you will get little ease, 
Disgusted with dirt, and tormented with fleas. 
Postilions will vex you, 
And the language perplex you, 
And you'll cry out “How far is 
From London this Paris 2?” 
And then of the streets and the smells you'll 
complain, 
And the water,—and wish yourselves safe back 


But on you must go, 
*Tis the fashion, you know ; 
Tho’ but half alive, 
You forward must drive 

To Switzerland's mountains, and if you have 
breath, 

You must climb up their crags till you're tir'd to 
death. 


And then on to Haly, 
Where you'll be cheated prettily, 
And with beggars be pester’d, 
And have your skin fester'd 
With moschitoes; and what too is not to be 
wonder'd 
‘At—near Terracina you'll be stopt and plun- 


der'd ; 

There'll be screamings and faintings— 

You'll be exnui'd with paintings ;— 
You'll be flea-bitten, bug-bitten, sick of mai aria; 
In short you will envy the life of a paria. 


For many a bad dinner. 
Doyou, with the blessings of home, well con- 


Langh at others’ adventures, or true or invented. 
Pat Pri. 





COLONEL GORDON’S MONU- 
MENT. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Sra,—Having lately visited the plains of 
Waterloo, I copied the following Inscri 
tion from the sme saa to 
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memory of Sir Alexander Gordon. If 
you think it will give any satisfaction to 
your readers, it is entirely at your service. 
Your’s, 
JoannEs W———. 


ay 


Lieut. Col. the Hon. Sir Alex. Gordon, 
Knight Commander of the most honours 
able order of the Bath, 
Aid-de-Camp - Field Marshall Duke of 


cad third brother to George, Earl of 


who in the 29th year of his age, 
i a short but 8 career,' 
sii ponies gape ey & 
whilst executing orders 
. é i om 


in the Battle of Waterloo. 


Distinguished for gallan and good cen- 
duct in the field, he was with 


ero $ 


with whom he shared the dangers of ev 
Battle we 


‘] 
in Spain, Portugal, and France, 
ood antl tg ean of 
hia confidence on many trying occasions. 
His zeal and activity in the service ob- 
tained the reward of 

Ten Medals, 
and the honourable distinction of the order 

of the Bath. 


and a serious loss to his country ; 
nor less worthy of record were his virtues 
in private life; 


pect 
His high sense of honour; 
His scrupulous integrity 
and the more amiable qualities, 
dthe attach of his friends 
and the love of his own family. 
In testimony of feelings which no lan. 


guage can 
a disconsolate sister and five surviving 


brothers, ; 
have erected this simple monument, 
to the object of their tenderest affections. 
SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Fournals. 


THE ROAD OVER MOUNT 
‘CAUCASUS. 
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has been frequa@tly described, but never 
as far as we recol by a person who 
had seen it in its former and present state. 
This advantage has been enjoyed by Mr. 
Eichfeld, who gives a very animated de- 
scription of ‘the stupendous work in a 
Russian Journal, from which we lay the 
following facts before our readers. 

The author observes, that he saw this 
road in the same stace of insurmountable 
difficulty, as it most probably was at the 
time of Darius Hystaspes, who, — 
it impassable for an army, was compe 
to pursue the farther route along the Black 
Sea, in order to reach the Scythians, whom 
he wished to attack. This road winds 

h a natrow . Containing, on one 
side of the range the beds of the wa, 
and Kur, and on the other that of tha 
Terek. The greatest obstacles were found 
on the north side, or that of the Terck 5 
and these were of such a nature, that an 
insignificant fortress, placed in the nar- 
rowest point of the was found suf. 
ficient to tect the Trans-Caucasian 
nations of old against the incursions of the 
predatory tribes who inhabit the northern 
parts of these mountains. The ruins of 
this fort still subsist under the name of 
Dariel, meaning in the Taztaric language 
@ difficult The Romans kept a 
— here during the time they ruled 

Persia and Armenia. It was continued 
by the Greek em till the sway of 
the Mohammedans introduced new rela. 
tions amongst the people on both sides of 
these mountains, and this. pass fell into 
the cuean —— trives. It anee 
into: e the 
reign of the empress Catherine ; but 
were .soon to relinquish this 
perilous station ; and it was not till 1801, 
when Russia felt sufficiently strong to 
take a permanent iy ie the southern 
shores of the Caspian, that this pass was 
regularly occupied by that power, and 
the present road was first planned, and 
ultimately executed. 

The difficulties. of the Caucasian pass 
on the Russian side, began near Balta, 
the first settlement of the Ossets, about 
fifty-eight English miles from Mosdok. 
From thence to the small town of Kas. 
beg, a distance of about twenty miles, a 
cleft is formed through’ the overhanging 
roeks, which rise perpendicularly in many 
places to a height of sixty fathoms and 
more. The width of this cleft is very 
unequal; but at Dariel it is no more than 
— fathoms. ee the rocks 

an opening, as if it -were.on purpose 
to afford a view ofthe soowy mountain of 
the same tame. Behind this place they 
elose again, and continue in this manner 
as far as Kobi, where the pass takes a 
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stidden ‘turn, and presents to the of 
the traveller, weatied by the dull wbifor- 
mity of naked rocks, a small valley co. 
vered with verdure. On leaving this 
valley, a steep ascent of about seven miles 
in length begins, leading to the summit 
of a mountain, which forms the actual 
boundary between the northern and south. 
ern sides of the ridge. A large cross is 
raised here, inviting the traveller to give 
thanks for the mercy which has conducted 
him so far; and even the mountaineers 
offer something, though merely a frag. 
ment of their dress, to the § who has 
led them to this boundary. Here eternal 
silence seems to reign; life and vegeta. 
tion cease; even a bird of prey rarely 
soars up to this inhospitable height. 
A narrow path running along an abyss, 
which the eye is scarcely able to fathom, 
leads to the village of Kaituar. Before ar. 
riving at the cross, every circumstance re. 
calls the bleak north; but héte anew world 
opens. The grateful breath of the south sa- 
lutes the wanderer at the first step; and the 
eye is delighted on beholding the beautiful: 
valley of the Argawa, gentle declivitics 
covered with houses, and everywhere the 
traces of a happy and industrious popu. 
lation. Everything here is new; the 
ce of flowers, the hues of thé fo- 

liage, all is different; and even the echo 
seems louder and clearer. The farther 
we advance the more we feel the beneficial 
influence of a southern sky. The travel- 
ler arrives at Zshet, where the Kur. and 
Argawa unite their lovely waters in s 
broad valley, and where, in the fourth 


century, the first cross was planted by the’ 


hands of a woman, named Nina ; not of 
ye wood, or iene: stone, aie 
e supple vine, con: in a pro) 
by this female apostle’s own hair! One 
step more brings the traveller to Tiflis. 
reader will. observe that we have 
as e presented him with a mere sketch 
of thisroad. The difficulties on the north 
side of the:ridge seem to have been of s 
frightful kind. be a is filled with 
ruins of mountains, which frequently form 
high and steep masses; and between these 
the Terek precipitates its agitated stream, 
winding round with foam and noise, rt 
breaks through them, hurrying down- 
wards to seek a more peaceful bed, which 
it finds behied rg Near Kob it has 
a perpendicular fall of nearly one werst, 
hurrying -with -it- everything that 
op its violent progress ; and at Da- 
riel, where it is hemmed in by rocks, its 
horrible roar is deafening to the ear. But 
the violence of this river is most frightful 
in epring, when the ret sun fills its 
bed with new supplies from the ice which 
perpetually caps the summits of these 


be it tet oy ce ee 
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whountains. It was along the rocks over- 
hanging this fearful torrent that the add- 
venturer who dared to cross Mount'Cau- 
casus had to find his way, where, in one 
spot he had for a distance of fifteen wersts 
ap ten miles) no other footing than a 

ledges, which often would scarcely 
admit of the tip of his toes, and no other 
hold for his hands besides a few shrubs, 
the seeds for which must have been car- 
fied into this wilderness by birds. He 
could not walk, but he had to climb side- 
ways on hands and feet ; and if he missed 
his hold or footing, he was dashed to 
= amongst the projecting rocks, or 

wn an immeasurable depth into the 
river, which rolled its furious waves below 
him. The most dangerous spot was at 
Dariel, where the traveller had to force 
himself through a narrow chasm, in which 
many had lost their lives. The moun- 
taineers, however, moved even here with 
perfect ease, and two of them would con- 


¢hasm of about four fathoms ) just 
a, eco to admit a man, and in 
a. traveller had to descend as 

a chimney; and continuing his 
dangerous course, he would at last come 
to spots where the river-threw fewer im- 


e steps of which seemed 
break every instant under the 
ttaveller’s foot. Between Tshim end 
Lars the e was comparatively easy 
slong the heights, but all the rest of the 
pass was difficulty and imminent peril. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


eee 


The Gatherer. 
“Lam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.”— Wotton. 


A BEAUTIFUL COW. 





GOLDSMITH. 


WHILE Goldsmith was completing the 
closing pages of a novel, he was roused 
from his occupation by the unexpected 
appearance of his landlady, to whom he 
was considerably in arrears, with a h 
bill for the last few weeks’ lodgings. The 
poet was thunderstruck with surprise and 
consternation: he was unable to answer 
her demands, either then or in future. At 
length the lady relieved the nature of his 
embarrassment, by offering to remit the 
liquidation of the debt, provided he would 
accept her as his true and lawful spouse. 
His friend Dr. Johnson chanced, by good 
luck, to come in at the time, and, by ad- 
vancing him a sufficient sum to defray the 
expenses of his establishment, consisti 
of only himself and a dirty shirt, reliev 
him from his matrimonial shackles. 





EPITAPHS. 
Mr. Ep1tor,—Having observed that 
you sometimes insert curious epitaphs in 
the Mrrror, I send you a few, that I 
collected in some retired churchyards in 
Herefordshire. : 


1. IN PETERCHURCH. 


He took me.to his bosom, 
And here I lies at rest. 
2. Encomiums is but flattery, she was 
a good wife, arid pray God bless her soul. 


3. IN BLAKEMORE. 
26 years I lived single, 
8 married life, 


a .) 
Long time I was afflicted; 
And then I lost my life. 
4. IN MICHAELCHURCH, 
John Prosser is my name, and England: 
is. my nation, 
Bowchurch* is my dwelling-place, and 
Christ is my salvation ; 
Now I am dead, and in my grave, and all 
my bones are rotten, 
As you pass by remember me, when I 
am quite forgetten. 


5. 


This is the place where all must come ; 
On earth there is no perfection ; 

The soul shall meet the body great, 
Both at the resurrection. antes 


* Avillage about four miles from Michaelchurek. 
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EPIGRAM UPON AN EPIGRAM. 


One day in Chelsea meadows walking, 
Of poy and such things talking, 
Says Tom, a merry wag, 
<6 An epigram, if smart and good, 
In all its circumstances, should 
Be like a jelly-bag.”” 
Your simile, I own, is new, 
But how’ll you make it out ? says Hugh, 
Says Tom, “ I'll tell thee, friend ;— 
Make it at bottom round, and fit 
To hold a budget-full of wit, 
And point it at the end.” 
Jacosus. 





' FROM A LADY 


Toa Laon Scilly 


Ir Argus be the poet’s prize, 

Who look’d with just one hundred eyes, 
How much more praise to you is due, 

* ‘Who look a hundred:ways with two... 





* “A DIFFICULT QUESTION. 


Croppore, as sleeping in his cart he lay, 
Some waggish pilferers stole his team 


away ; 

He waking ‘cries, “ Why, how now,— 
what ! : . 

Why be I Cod, or be I not ? ' 

If he, I’ve lost six to my smart, 

If not,—oddsboddikins, I’ve found a 
cart.” 





END OF COURTSHIP. 
Tuomas in high Dutch did court a 


And ty sh ered h 
to e answ im in 
ag 





Aw Irishman, on seeing an acquaintance 
reading, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Arrah, honey ! 
+ gp the arther ‘6 that man 
‘¢ Fait, my jewel, an’ how can I tell that 
same ? own » my dear, look to the 
ind on’t, an’ ye’ll see that.” ‘‘ Tis Finis!” 
rejoined the other, “ A clever fellow, that 
ee why, he’s the arther of every 





TRAVELLERS. 
The following bul/, though somewhat the 


worse for wear, is worth recording. 


AN paca tung Aah man, and a bar- 
ber, travelling t each to 
watch ar Bours fn the’ ight in turn, for 
security. The barber’s lot came first, who 
shaved the scholar’s head while he was 
asle¢p, then waked him when his turn 
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came. The scholar, scratching his head 
and feeling it bald, exclaimed, “ You 
wretch of a barber, you have waked the 
bald man instead of me.” 





her rigging, that I hardly knew her stem 
from her stern ; and as to her midshipe, 
that was lumbered up with a 


I soon found she missed stays, and away, 
she went, bomb ashore, on the rocks of. 





Some time ago, in the Court of Common: 
Pleas, Mr. Shiel, in an argument relative 
to a matter of account, addressing the 
Court, said, “* My Lord, I shall demas 
strate this point by a numerical.” —“ Mr. 
Shiel,”: said the learned and facetious 
Lord who ided, “* let us have no,more 
new mi 7 : 





“DOUBT SHALL HAVE THE. 
CREDIT.” 


% Tux goods I have bought, Sir, have 
must, ‘ ' 
I you're not afraid to trust, 
atin an you have said aa 
y, Sir, there’s man es al 

And you are one, I nave ne daub 

And I'll give doubt the credit !” 

ALIQuis. 





EPITAPH 
In Denmark Church-yard, Ireland. 
HERE lie the remains of John Hall, 
— The world is not worth a fig; and 
have good reason for saying so. 





THE LAWYER AND CLIENT. 

Two lawyers, when a knotty case was 
o’er, 

Shook hands, and were as good friends a8 
before. 

‘¢ Faith,” said the client, ‘* how came you 

To be such friends, who were such foes 
just now ?” 

“Thou fool,” said one, “ we lawyers, 

ugh so keen, 

Like shears, ne’er cut ourselves, but 

what's between !” 








Printed and Published by J. LIMBIRD, 
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